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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial membership 
organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the Church, 
the sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, from the 
Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions and to pro- 
mote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation stands for the 
complete abolition of war. The Federation rejects the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society and seeks to replace 
it with social-economic planning to develop a society without class or 
group discriminations and privileges. In seeking these objectives, the 
Federation does not commit its members to any specific program, but 
remains an inspirational and educational agency, proposing social changes 
by democratic decisions, not by violence. 
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Inventory of the World’s Economies 


“ 


2 important United Nations contribution to enlightenment is 
ual World Economic Survey with the regional economic 
; Which supplement. The latest U.N. World Economic Sur- 
hO7, covers evenis and trends in the world economy through: 
vith a look forward based on the early months (up to May) 
HS. At the direction of the Economic and Social Council 
«test Survey also includes a special study of inflation in 
230s. U.N. economic surveys have long since recognized 
é deal in the world not with one economy, but with sev- 
tmet ones. Lumping them all together without separate 
pup examination, would confuse rather than clarify. Both 
hee review and in its special study of inflation, the 

orld Survey deals separately with three major groups of 
mies: (1) Industrially advanced private enterprise (cap- 

sconomies (North America, Western Europe, Japan); (2) 
i trially developed, “primary producing” private enter- 
omies (Latin America, Oceania, Asia, Africa); (3) Cen- 
nned (socialist) economies (U.S.S.R., China, Eastern 


Survey's Introduction bears especially on the western 
list mations and the significance of their “economic recess- 
lation to their economy’s “elements of inflation.” 


ey points to 

apparent suddenness with which this recession came. on 
at a time when “the overriding concern, both inside and 
. United States, was the problem of continuing inflation. In 
| States in May, 1958, though seasonally adjusted unem- 
was estimated at a post-war peak, fears of inflation remained 


against, iieeoa 
outs ith cae mie 


that inflation is caused ultimately by ‘too much money chasing 
too few goods.’ . . . Supply of credit was severely restricted and 
the rate of interest was raised to the highest levels since the 
nineteen thirties.” Economic expansion was impeded but infla- 
tion was not stopped, showing that “monetary restrictions” alone 
do not necessarily 
prevent labour and management from: setting higher wage bargains 
or profit markups; they may instead lead to reduction in effective de- 
mand for goods and services below productive capacity . . . slow down 
growth in investment and in average output per man, raising costs of 
production and imparting another upward twist to the price spiral. 
Output and employment may fall significantly long before the wage- 
price spiral can be brought to a halt. 


The Survey concludes that in light of what we see as our 
system’s basic struggle for profit or what it calls 


excessive claims for higher incomes, generalized restraints on demand 
may not succeed in achieving price stability except at the expense of 
permanently curbing the rate of growth—indeed even introducing higher 
levels of unemployment than the economy is prepared to accept. With 
the recession developing in North America and the expansion grinding 
to a halt in much of western Europe, this dilemma has been coming 
into increasingly sharper relief. 


“Inflation in Socialist Lands 


The centrally planned economies have also had a problem of 
inflation, arising “from an attempt to take out of the economy in 
consumption, investment and other uses more than it is capable 
of producing.” Higher wages or lower prices, e.g., have at times 
stimulated consumer demand beyond supply’s ability to meet it. 
In some post-war years this was accentuated by “deficiency in 
proportion of output devoted to consumption; output of food and 
of consumer goods dependent upon agricultural raw materials 
generally fell short of planned levels, while production in heavy 
industry often exceeded. plan targets....... Maximum shifts in allo- 
cation of resources in favour of heavy industry generally occurred 
during the first stages’ of fulfilment of Teng tere Pie eco 
nomic expansion and during periods of exceptional military ex-_ 


nditure.” a 5 ee 
= But whereas inflation has taken on a petmanent look in post- 
war westem capitalist economies and continued to plague us — 
_with rising living costs and cheaper dollars even in the midst of 
“the recent recession, the U.N. Survey reports a different develop- — 
‘ment in the socialist economies: = ee ae 
“{nflationary pressures generally subsided in the Soviet Union lye 
since ious Gad in other centrally aes, economies since 1953—wher 
it proved possible to maintain or expand supplies of consumption 
in relation to the national product. Me ages ae 
“Two countries of the group, Eastem .Germany 
A wi tnessed almost | ) : ic 


of food to the cities was the most important 
factor in price increases, first on free and unauthorized markets 
and later in State and co-operative trade.” The situation changed 
with “decline in prices after 1953 facilitated by improvements in 
food supplies, owing to rise in domestic output and increase in 
net imports.” 

As for mainland China the Survey reports “the hyper-infla- 
tion, inherited from the civil war, was arrested in 1950, and was 
followed by a short period of declining prices.” Then between 
1958 and 1956, China concentrated on a vast, speedy industrial- 
ization. That, plus “rise of armaments associated with hostilities 
in Korea” meant China was the only socialist country where the 
percentage “share of consumption continued to decline.” But 
despite the great growth of national output in this period, “rise 
in consumer prices was remarkably small.” 

This was achieved by keeping wage increases substantially below the 

rise in output per man. Output per man rose between 1952 and 1956 
by almost 70 per cent while money wages increased by only 33 per 
cent. Growth of peasants’ income and consumption was restrained by 
compulsory deliveries of product at prices fixed by the government 
and by virtual elimination of free sales of the most essential agricul- 
tural goods. . These restrictions upon rise in income payments 
together with partial rationing, were effective in curbing demand pres- 
sure generated by rise in accumulation in relation to national output. 

The restraint on consumption referred to is only in propor- 
tionate terms, relative to the phenomenal “leap forward” in na- 
tional total output or accumulation. Thus the U.N.’s Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957, reports “per capita con- 
sumption in 1956” had “risen by 13 per cent over 1952 for peas- 
ants, and by 19 per cent for workers and employees.” Taking 
“account of the population increase, there was an increase in 
total consumption of about 22 per cent for peasants and 28 per 
cent for workers.” The rise in public consumption in the 1952- 

___ 956 period in China was even greater; so the reported rise in per- 

_ sonal and public consumption combined was 33 per cent. But in 
the same period, the increase in total national output or accum- 
ulation is “89 per cent! Average annual rate of increase during 
_the period is thus 17 per cent for accumulation, somewhat over 
_ 7 per cent for consumption. Proportion of accumulation in national 
income has risen steadily.” This has enabled continuous rapid 
growth in capital investment, industrialization, and total national 
output—and makes all the more remarkable the success in curb- 
ing inflation. 


he Inflation Problem In Under-Developed Tans 
- Inflation has been an acute problem in the industrially under- 


put and of supply 


under-capacity rather than excess capacity—as generally found 
the industrially developed capitalist countries. Thus the prob- 
of inflation (as also the problem of unemployment) is dif- 
nt in the under-developed countries. There, “experience 
. inflationary impulse may be converted into galloping 

- quickly than in developed countries,” be- 
merease in demand for consumption cannot be matched 
y sufficient rise in supply of such goods.” In these lands any 


conomic development generates more income which threatens 
eginning of an inflation spiral. The Survey says, “Production 
"y needs to be co-ordinated with fiscal and monetary policy 
y is to achieve rapid development while preserving 
tability. 
rapidly than production.” But can this be done with- 
r public plan , 
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tivated, “free” private enter- 
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eloped private enterprise economies. There we have produc-» 


. - . Stock of money must be kept from — 


ning and control? Can it be done in 


demand was slowing down, “productive capacity grew even MS 
rapidly than before in North America—response of business 
vestment in 1956 to economic expansion in 1955.” This mar 
North American “lag in growth of demand in relation to capactt 
and the “move by business to reduce the level of invento. 
helps explain the drop in “business investment in plan and eq 
ment” which began “in the last quarter of 1957 .. « contin: 
into 1958. In western Europe and Japan, likewise, business 
vestment and industrial production tended to level off to 
the end of 1957.” 


In most western capitalist nations “for the second year in 
cession rate of growth of gross national product declined in 19 
In Japan, too, it fell for the first time during the recent peric 
_. . In 1957, there was no further advance in industrial prodt 
tion in North America. . . . Mildest governmental restraints 
demand were:those in Canada and the U.S.; but precisely in th 
countries slackening in demand became most pronounced by 
end of 1957. U.S. industrial production, virtually stable from — 
fourth quarter of 1955 to the third quarter of 1957, declined 
September and continued to fall thereafter, while unemploym 
rose.” Similar developments took place in Canada, and of 
western capitalist lands only France and Italy “did not experier 
significant set-back in growth of demand during the greater p 
of 1957.” The trend in these capitalist countries also was ~ 
unemployment to increase during this period, although not 
much as in North America.” 
Excess Capacity In Capitalist Industry 4 

Both in western Europe and in North America, producti 
capacity outpaced demand—the old and basic capitalist probh 
‘of our ability to consume or purchase or sell not keeping up ¥ 
our ability to produce. In western Germany, e.g., “degree 
utilization of capacity declined steadily after October, 1955, 
both capital and consumer goods industries. . . . By April, 19 
capacity utilization in both sectors was considerably below” 
level of October, 1955. . . . In the United States . . . in 1956 ; 
1957, further advance in capacity was accompanied first by st 
nation and later by gradual fall in output, This meant steady ¢ 
cline in ratio of out put to capacity... . Idle output began 
creasing long before downturns in output. . . . Lowest poin 
capacity utilization in the 1953-54 recession was 77 per cen 
percentage passed about three months after the beginning 
cession in 1957; by the first quarter of 1958 rate of utilizat 
in major materials averaged only 70 per cent of capacity. . 
Since 1953, growth of production has generally tended to 
behind growth of capacity in the manufacturing section of 
United States economy. . . . From comparison of changes 
manufacturing production with growth of capacity infor 
published by McGraw Hill Publishing Co. in April, 195: 
August, 1957, capacity utilization in manufacturing was 10- 
per cent and by December, 1957, 15 to 20 per cent lowe 
in May, 1953.” - oe soo eae ge ee 
~~~ At’ the “time the U.N. World Survey was published, 
western capitalist ‘countries, “unemployment was gene) 
and further increases were anticipated. . . . After L 
recession in the U.S., total output had fallen more than ¢ 
the full twelve-month spans of the recessions of 1948 
1953-54 . . . the same was true of rment. 
inventories in the first quarter of 
_ $9. billion, represents the sharpes 
_.« . Sales were falling ev 
_ tecessions, the latest was 
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Re year, achieved mainly through increase in output mee man % 7 e j i 
trou le as Sea) y . ar NOMIC aid 
tither than through higher employ ment. .° os In seve 1 tri he b 5 but has been buttre ssed b U S$: cold war econor > 


work week was shortened in 1956 and still further reduced in 1957. as has Taiwan’s. 


‘Agricultural output for the group as a whole fell short of 1956 be- “For Canada . . . unemployment and inflation appeared to be 
use of a 12 per cent decline in the grain harvest in the Soviet Union marching together. The Government was facing a budgetary 
ety Siyoes co ae es es all countries (other than the Soviet deficit of more than $700 million. Unemployment reached a peak 
+ cheapie ts oe eae ee . of 590,000 or 10 per cent of the labor force, last March. This 
eat, especially pork, increased in 1957. - winter it appeared to be at a higher rate. Cost of living index 

In the Soviet Union, rise in demand was influenced by 11 per cent stood at 126.3 on November J, a new high (100 in 1949).” 
merease in wage bill, 6 per cent increase in peasant money eamings, For Latin America as a whole, 1959 saw “deepening economic 


ite Tome Pubacrintion and eisis,” “BRAZIL, IS. STRICKEN. BY GLUT IN COPFEES 


faxes. . . . However, existence of stocks of consumer goods, with in- ee 4 : 

ease in output in excess of that planned, made it possible to raise Argentina closed the year near bankruptcy. Inflation became 
iupply by 14 per cent instead of the planned 10 per cent . . . about acute. The year produced record increase of 45 per cent in the 
tl billion roubles more than planned; as a consequence the balance cost-of-living index. Production indexes were stagnant.” : 


@etween demand and supply was maintained. . . . Czechoslovakia was A recent U.S Dept of ‘Commiérce survey accents the xine 


e only country S whe = = 
ee nee tes ot con. poor gulf between the U.S. and our Latin neighbors to the south. 
wumer goods . . .by almost 3 per cent. For all 20 Latin republics, gross product in 1955 at 1950 prices 
In Yugoslavia, economic expansion resumed its upward movement was $48.9 billion, “only about one- eighth of this country’s gross 
m_ 1957. National income increased by more than 20 per cent in real product for the same year. * Only four Latin countries show 
serms . . . due mainly to excellent harvest . . . also 17 per cent 


per capita income over $300 a year (the highest: Venezuela $588) 
“Comparative per capita income for the U.S., for 1956, is $2,027.” 


crease in industrial production. 


S. Economy In 1958 That might help explain recent signs of Latin American rest- 
1To bring our economic survey up to date, we draw on the lessness with the traditional U.S. alliance. 
ww York Tiies National Economic Review of January 12, 1959, 1958 Socialist Economic Surge 


pe economic reviews for other nations in the January 18-14 The NY Times (1-13-59) Survey of the World’s Economic 


: : : = Year mentioned the “contrast between (Soviet) continued grow-- 
|During the first half of 1958, there continued the “most ing production and recession in United States output.” Earlier 


fe recession since World War II. Major-business barometers (11-19-58) the Times had editorialized on the “SOVIET ECO- 
mged like a rampant decolletage. From the third quarter of | NOMIC CHALLENGE . . . tremendous strides Russia has made 
. to the third quarter of 1958, Gross National Product fell ~ jn industrial development” and warned “we do ourselves no 
$6 billion.” The drop was industrial; agricultural output went good in this competition if we permit significant productive re- 
11 per cent. Business spending fell from a 1957 high annual sources to stand idle and if we permit several million workers — 
» of $787,750 million to $29,610 million for 1958—with antic- tg remain idle when they wish to work, their energies wasted — 


ted $40,000 million this year. In 1958, “durable goods fell both from their own and from society’s viewpoint.” The current eS 


per cent below the 1957 high.” For steel, 1958 was “recession- survey reports S 
mn, production dropped 25 per cent to 86 million tons, Coal In the record year of 1958, the Soviet Union sowed more than. — 
put was off 20 per cent, but chemical sales stayed almost as 300,000,000 acres of grain and harvested almost 140,000,000 metric 
h as in 1957; though “The problem of excess production ducing “es a rang a ee just roe i cearnereh ae oa 
nacity common to most industries last year, was a major head- . There was also great expansion in cotton production, During the 
to the chemical industry. Lumber output was at a “18- Byoar period just ended, meat production almost doubled. 
low.” 1958 retail sales held to the above $200 billion 1957 Other industrial and agricultural rise was reported in Eastern 
al, and advance this year (of 5%) is anticipated. General pro- Europe; but the most ae advance appeared to be: tha 
stion recovery had begun “in late spring. Late in the year, in China: 
Me zip went out of the rebound. At present there is no de- ‘Tn all fields, 1958 was a year of great economic expansion re 
ed upward thrust.” drastic social change in Communist China. . . s ok year pe 
: Second Five Year Plan . . . “the great leap forward.” Communes addec 
Profits after taxes were $21.8 billion in 1957 and an estimated Gerecciably 6 productive Gapatity both: ia. aiiccleafe eden =a mam 
billion in 1958, with a 1959 $21 billion possible. “ ‘Secur- 1958 economic growth in China established this nation of 650,000,0 ZF 
set records last year . . . share prices rose about 87 per cent. people as an industrial power to reckon with . . - gee in 10 years — 
1 ] ae, . . China would rank as one of the world’s leading industri 
eady espe ented on was the ee d high - (and ever Peking started the year with the slogan, “Overtake Britain in 1 
g) price and living-cost level through this recession. “CON- The year’s performance was such propagandists began to prec 
AER PRICES EQUAL JULY PEAK WITH RISE OF .2 per _ dustrial output equal to Britain’s in 10 and possibly five years. 
Costs of 1959 Automobiles Helped Push Federal Index to —_tion_ achievements were . . . result of new emphasis on mm 


utilization of world’s greatest pool of manpower. Peking turned 1 


in November” (NY Times, 19-54-58). “And danger is seen ‘suge population into an asset rather than the. 


ad: “Massive governmental financial moves during 1958 helped 
‘serious recession but raised widespread fears of future -in- 
” This fiscal year the federal budget deficit is a whopping _ 
18 billion, and the national debt total reached a record _ 


(NYT, 10-29-58). 
oyment was a sticky ee a 1958—and 
e of the most painful joblessness remains.” “DECEM- 
LESS AT 4,100,000 . . . a comparatively large jump of 
Sie mnedanler fell 700,000 


seinaed in manual labor “was. pequived” to. 
‘as a manual worker. Laboring masses were given € 
and sped Eevee yy intellectuals, were msde to 


000... December's total 


China’s major advance (see Dec. Bulletin) was agricultural, 
reported food crop production nearly doubling, and cotton more 
than doubling in the one year. Steel was reported to have more 
than doubled in 1958 to over 10,700,000 tons. If so, China is 
now “alongside Japan and France as a steel producer.” 

A Budget with Stress on Arms 

On January 19, the President sent Congress his budget. It 
calls for a 4 billion dollar drop in total spending but increase in 
Defense Dept. military spending. Some 77c of the budget dollar 
would go for past and present military purposes—‘‘security.” 
Eight cents would be for farm programs, about 5c for health, 
labor, welfare and education programs combined. About 2c 
would go for “general government” purposes per se. It is an- 
other lopsided, arms race budget. Strange though it be, the 
major attack on it in Congress and elsewhere is likely to be to 
get even more dollars devoted to arms and war, cold or hot. 
Too few will have read the survey of our and the world’s econ- 
omies to learn that the future greatness and welfare of our land 
depends not on more arms, but on rethinking, refashioning, and 
revivifying our economy to serve the crying real needs of our 
people and mankind. Perhaps you, dear reader, can give your 
congressman and your neighbor a new idea. J.R.M. 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


The most far reaching event the old year left with us was 
the Accra conference in Africa, the largest of the continents. 
Independence was naturally the first objective set forth in the 
__ closing resolution. The closing speaker said this is the year that 
should see its completion. The resolution denounced the imperial- 
ism of Great Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal, and con- 
demned the use of forced labor in four colonies. On the basic 
question of ownership and use of the land the aim is to “stop 
the alienation of Africa’s best land for the use of European 
colonizers.” On the positive side the resolution urges “the up- 
holding of demoeratic African culture in such institutions as com- 
munal landholding and mutual aid.” 
_ The economic desire is “the mobilizing of our human and 
material resources in furtherance of our social, economic and 
_ political aspirations. “They want all restrictions on travel and 
residence removed. They urge all African states to encourage 
__ the teaching of the African languages, geography and history in 
_ the schools. They propose to facilitate the greater knowledge of 
each other's countries by visiting missions exhibitions, sport meet- 


ering countries, and the developing of transport facilities 
The Sal call of the resolution is for: _ 
ae he organization of the people, and the agitation for the d = 
_ cratic tights of freedom of assembly, of the press, of ie mernan 
the en a _universal eee based upon the principle of in- 
al one vote, irrespective of race, color, creed 2 i 
Ep ae Re se 
en comes a warning—the last word of the conference: 
> ‘Recognizing that National Independence can be gained by peace- 
a means in territories where peaceful means are available, it (the con- 
erence) guarantees its support to all forms of peaceful action. This 
_ Support is pledged equally to those who, in order to meet the violent 
2. BY which they are subjected and exploited, are obliged to»retal- . 


5 was underlined by previous support of the Algerians 


ongo, im 


of whether we are 


WHO SAID IT? . 


gs, youth festivals, removal of customs tariffs between neigh- _ 


ce, and since by the outbreak of violence in the, land all of which are therefo 


of this reminds us of our own Declaration of Inde- Har 


ganized Development Loan Fund, I. C. A., our Internatiox 
cooperation Agency, and the Colombo Plan, of which we @ 
both member and “donor.” It was originally a British Cor 
monwealth attempt at economic aid to lesser nations. The pu 
pose of the plan was to demonstrate that economic progress @é 
be achieved more readily in free societies than under communis§ 
According to the N.Y. Times, the donors seem in the eight yea 
the plan has been operating to have supplied only “expert @ 
visors” and a few technicians, and have made “little impacty 
the daily lives of the impoverished millions of Asia. { 

Thes Colombo plan members had a conference recently © 
Seattle. The Asian members came with the hope of long-ter 
basic aid for industrialization. What they got from Eisenhow 
and Dulles was a preachment about the worth of capitalism ai 
advice to create “a favorable climate for private imvestmen} 
Last summer seven members of. the Senate Foreign Relatio 
Committee informed the President that in their judgment thet 
is a “serious distortion” in the emphasis being given to our ™ 
itary and economic aid, despite repeated testimony by admil 
istration officials that the primary Soviet challenge is in @ 
“political and economic realm.” Later the administration v\ 
reported worried about the fact that in the previous six mont 
generals have taken control of the governments of seven 
tions though it holds we are in no way responsible for th 
The total of generals now heading governments in non-commun 
countries is 17. a 

In December, the President created a Committee of d 
tinguished civilians and retired military — officials, headed 
William H. Draper, former Under-Secretary of the Army,” 
inquire into our program of military assistance and its relat 
to other programs designed to promote economic growth. T 
President “wants some preliminary conclusions before the ~ 
ministration has to defend its budget in the new Congress. 

Now is the time to present our request to the President a 
the Congress. Then, in view of the practical certainty that no 
of our foreign aid will be channeled through the U.N., to ap 
the principle of our request to U.S. aid alone, especially a 
that no political conditions be attached or implied, and that t 
objective be solely the securing of the most and best econon 
progress for those helped. To this end it is necessary for us 
watch and discuss the progress of the movement for Afri 
independence and progress, and to make, and secure local s 
port for, any needed recommendations to our government. 


“. . . General Motors, U. S. Steel, Standard Oil of New 
sey, Du Pont, Metropolitan Life, Chase-Manhattan Bank 
General Electric . » . and a handful of other billio 
near-billionaire private corporations . . . are among 
powerful institutions . . . in America, without demo 
tion of any kind. They have factories and offices 
world, thousands of them, lobbies in our state 
itols, and legislators, public officials and de 
deeply indebted to them. Giant corporatior 
and indirectly, more than half of the total 
employed, and they cast their shadow ove 
They make regular payments to pra 
magazine, and radio and televisio 


upon slight provoca r 
writer: 


